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EDUCATION-A DREAM 


FRIENDS. 

First let me say quite frankly that I 
wonder how you came to think of me for 
so distinftuished an othce as President of 
the fourth session of the All-India Federa¬ 
tion of Teachers Associations. Naturally, 
I am much honoured at being dragged 
forth from what I feel is well-deserved 
obscurity ; and I hope it is unnecessary for 
me to say that I am profoundly interested 
—in my own way and according to my 
lights—in education, in which field I have 
spent some of the most interesting and 
certainly some of the happiest years of my 
life. But it is no mere figure of speech, 
such as in pretended modesty many 
speakers employ, for me to say that I wish 
you had been able to induce someone 
worthier than I to speak with an authority 
I do not possess upon some of the im¬ 
mediate problems confronting you in your 
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everyday work, someone who has had re¬ 
cent practical experience of the problems of 
Indian education. Perhaps other choices 
have failed you and at length you came to 
my name on your list of possibles. At any 
rate I am thankful to be here, and I can 
only hope that what I have to say may be 
of some small interest. 

I am going to be straight with you. I 
am going to tell you just what I think 
about education. I am not going to quote 
authorities. I am tired of authorities. I 
am going to be my own authority, my own 
ancestor, as it were, as regards my educa¬ 
tional principles. Of course, the labours of 
others in our educational field are surely 
of deep interest, are perhaps of impressive 
value; but the supreme gift of a teacher to 
the vocation to which he has been culled is 
to be his own very best and biggest self, 
and not an inevitably lifeless imitation of 
someone else, however wonderful that 
someone else may be. We may profit 
from the fact that some others have 
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contributed to the growth of education 
some very unusual, striking and meaningful 
selves—selves which may have changed 
the course of the educational stream. But 
we only really profit in so far as we become 
our own selves all the more quickly, all 
the more definitely, because of the example 
they have set. 

We must travel along our own roads. 
Wo must come to our own conclusions. 
Our educational lives must be full of our 
own life, of first-hand life, and not of 
second-hand life or of third- or fourth-hand 
life. Wo may largely profit from others, 
but then we must make that which we 
thus obtain part of our own lives. It must 
become part of us. It must be ourselves. 
We must stamp it with our own specific 
individualities. It will not at all matter 
if we forget its alien origin. There is no 
ingratitude in this. Emphatically has 
the teacher to be himself to the utmost 
of his power, even though he must 
needs live within the confinement of a 
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system. The best he can itive to his 
pupils is himself, not someone else; is what 
he himself says, not what someone else 
says. He must not be a gramophone 
record. He must not be an imitation. 
He must not be a parrot. He must be 
himself. The pupil needs his fire, bis 
light, his life—the teacher's own fire, the 
teacher's own light, the teacher's own life. 
Nothing less. The teacher must be posi¬ 
tive, definite, eager, full of ideals, and full 
of wise endeavour to bring these down 
into the actual. This is why the voca¬ 
tion of the teacher is so onerous. He 
must bo worth sharing with his pupils. 
There must be in him the power to inspire 
each pupil to become all that he will 
desire to be. There must be nothing small 
about a teacher, nothing dead, nothing in¬ 
different, nothing automatic or machine¬ 
like, nothing of hopelessness or despair, 
everything of joy and of assurance. He 
must be a constant fire so that his pupils 
may catch fire. He must be a constant 
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Lifcht, so that his laght maRically sum¬ 
mons to shine that Li^ht which is in 
his pupils. He must be as our Lord the 
Sun, shininK more and more unto the per¬ 
fect day, unto his own perfect day and 
unto the perfect day of thoee temporarily 
entrusted to his care. What, indeed, is a 
teacher but a Sun in miniature ? What is 
his duty but to shine upon his pupil-suns as 
the Rreat Sun Himself shines upon us all ? 
What is any subject of the curriculum, 
every aspect of the whole science of 
education, but Light ? What is its teach¬ 
ing but the causing of its light to shine ? 
What is a school or college but an abode 
of sunshine—I wish it were—in which those 
who enter it shall find their own sun¬ 
light, shall know themselves to he as 
suns, and shall learn the science of shining 
with ever-increasing power and splend¬ 
our? What should a home be but this? 
What should an office be but this—though 
you will laugh at me for saying this? 
What should a Nation be but this ? What 





should the world be but this f We differ¬ 
entiate between suns and planets, but 
there is nothini? in heaven or on earth 
which does not shine. Even that which 
appears moet dull, this table and this chair 
if you like, shines as it can and treads to 
the measure of its own appointed dharma 
the Way of Sunlight. When a teacher 
veritably glows with his Light and Life 
and Fire, when he shines in ail pos¬ 
sible brightness, when he radiates, not 
as the Moon but as the Sun, in such 
majesty as he is able to achieve, he 
is fulfilling his mission; and what he 
teaches, the subjects he presents, are 
naught but the channel whereby his Light 
and Life and Fire—the macrocosm in 
embryo as a microcosm—radiate out upon 
his pupils to the end that in them 
may be awakened, stimulated, stirred, 
the Light, the Life, the Fire, that is 
theirs. As a teacher shines he achiev¬ 
es. The more he shines the more he 
achieves. 



What then is the object of education ? 
A definition that suits my purpose for the 
present address is that its object is to 
enable the individual more and more to 
absorb such Li^ht as there may be without 
so that his own inner Liftht may gain in 
brilliance, so that he too may shine upon 
his surroundings, bring Light to his, to the, 
world. Biducation is to the end that he 
may shine more and more abundantly. In 
truth, there is no essential dilTerence 
between the Light within and the Light 
without. There is naught but Light. All 
is Light. Light is the substance of Life. 
But just as in the case of an electric arc 
light the two poles must approximate in 
order that the hidden may appear, so must 
come together the Light without and the 
Light within that the Radiant Unity 
shall manifest in glory. Is not, then, the 
mission of the teacher to help to make 
these contacts, bringing nearer and nearer 
the splendid goal of Unity becoming self- 
conscious and self-expressed throughout 
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diversity. Our subjects of the curriculum, 
all our elaborate paraphernalia and 
methods and plans and systems, all our 
technique whatever it may be, our exami¬ 
nations, our orthodoxies and conventions— 
all are fundamentally to this end in fact, 
thouRh I fear we often lose sight of the 
splendid picture-to-he as we muddle about 
with the paints. The wood is obscured by 
the trees. 

To these exalted ends I would venture to 
demand much from the teacher, even though 
I know full well that all too little is given 
to him. I demand in the first place Truth. 
I demand that he shall he true to himself 
above all else. I demand that he shall 
not be a slave but a master. I demand 
that he shall not be by any means an 
encyclopedia but living Fire. I demand 
that he shall stand upon his own feet 
fair and square, and not lean upon others, 
whoever those others may be. If he do 
so stand, if thus he be true, then my next 
demand will of a surety be satisfied. 1 
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demand that, knowing his own truth, he 
realises in immeasurable intensity that a 
teacher’s supreme gift to his pupils, if one 
can call it a gift, is abundant facility to 
discover their own truths for themselves 
and to rejoice in them. The teacher's 
truth by no means necessarily fits his 
pupils, is the truth for them, their truth ; 
and the true teacher is well aware of this 
fact. The true teacher will say : “ I am 
vibrantly myself. Be ardently your¬ 
selves.” He will not say : “ I am myself 
(or possibly an imitation of somebody 
else). Be like me (or like that which I try 
to be like).” 

I demand that the teacher shall fully 
realise that every part of the material of 
education is a means to Truth, is a step 
in the direction of Truth, and nothing more. 
History as we have it to-day is not the 
last word in history. It is at best true so 
far as it goes, and to no small extent it is 
not true even as far as it goes. Geogra¬ 
phy, mathematics, science, literature. 
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philraophy, and all other aspects of the 
(Treat Evolutionary Process, are not, as 
we have them, the last word, are in many 
cases little more than a lisp, are all in¬ 
adequate and partial, are more or less 
untrue, or at best are but (Tropin(T8 after, 
shadows of, the truth. They may be the 
best we have. They may he (rood in their 
way. But we must not declare them to be 
ultimate Truth. We shall say that in such 
and such a science we have (tot so far, 
and that the so-far must be known in 
order that we may go farther, but only in 
order that we may go farther, not that we 
may stay where the science now is. No 
science dogmatises. It only suggests, 
and says “ as at present advised ". Hence 
the do(Tmatic must be left out of education, 
for dogmatism interferes with truth. I 
am afraid our methods of teaching and 
our whole system of education tend 
to establish something in the form of 
a Procrustean bed. We are far too 
bumptious and cocksure. We do not 
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illumine with our light, such as it is. We 
blind. We say: “ Fit this Procrustean 
bod, or be damned to you. This is the 
light. It shall enter you and become your 
light, for you have none of your own. 
If it enter, well and good. If not, so 
much the worse for you. You remain 
in darkness. If you show that that which 
we declare to l>e light has entered 
your system—this is done by means of an 
examination whereby you exude that 
which has been poured in—then you de¬ 
serve well of us, and we will alphabetise 
you at the end of your names. Either you 
can reproduce what we record upon you or 
you cannot. If you can, you have succeed¬ 
ed. If you cannot, you have failed, and 
God be with you, for we shall not." There 
are, of course, some whose gorges rise at 
being fattened for the examination market 
as chicken are fattened with forcing pumps 
for the corpse-eaters’ tables. There are 
some who “ fail ". And among these, while 
many may go under, crushed by the 
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pitileamees of conventional uniformity, a 
few will live to thank God they failed, to 
thank God they rejected the system and 
all its evil works. Now please do not go 
away with the impression that I condemn 
all systems. I know well the part systems 
have to play in educational life. We can¬ 
not altogether do without them. But let 
us ever be on the alert to subordinate the 
system to the end, to subordinate the form 
to the life, ever to honour independence, 
originality, freedom, above all that is 
slavish, unfree, subservient. I infinitely 
prefer intractability, provided it be con¬ 
structive and original, to weak-kneed 
fawning docility. We may be committed 
to mass-production, but let us be more 
thpn thankful when something tears itself 
away from the mass and develops to its 
own exclusive, and, I would hope, revolu¬ 
tionary, pattern. Nay more. Let us be 
watchful for any material which shows 
signs of departing from the beaten track, 
however it departs and, I will venture to 
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add, whatever the havoc it creates by the 
abandonment of the broad road that leads 
so very slowly, if at all, to salvation. 

I demand that the teacher shall be 
tentative about the truth he may know 
for himself, that he shall always keep 
open a broad loophole for the escape of the 
adventurous from the fetters of the status 
quo. I demand that he shall not demand 
belief, compliance, but rather enquiry 
and challenire. I demand this from the 
teacher especially in those subjects which 
tend to tryannise—in history, in philo¬ 
sophy, in' reliftion, in ethics. I demand 
that the teacher shall suggest that 
at best dogmas and doctrines are working 
hypotheses, to be accepted or rejected, 
of course after due enquiry, as may seem 
wise to each individual. No true teacher 
will say: “ This is true. That is false. 
This is final. That is unchallengeable. You 
bl 2 i 8 pheme if you reject this. You are lost 
if you assert that." He says : “ This is as 
far as we have got at present. I am sure it 
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is more or less full of personality and pre¬ 
judice and ignorance, but there is nothing 
else or bettor to offer you for the moment.” 
We cannot help teaching even the utterly 
inadequate, as we know much of our 
teaching to be. The pupil comes into the 
world from we may not, perhaps, know 
where. He must be put au/ait with, wise 
to—as our American brethren so graphically 
say, the kind of world into which he enters. 
We must acquaint him with all that has 
been going on during what we will call his 
absence. We must bring him up to date, 
however poor the date may be. But we 
must make very clear the fact that we 
know little enough and that the more we 
learn the more, as a rule, we find we have 
to unlearn or at least modify. Education 
is not a standard to which pupils have to 
conform but an inspiration to which it is 
hoped they will react. And please note 
the word * inspiration'. 1 demand that 

pupils shall inspire, and to this end they 
must surely be inspired. 
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We rmist never lose siRht of the fact, the 
supreme fact above all other facte, that our 
•‘ducative process is to help our pupils to 
find their own truths whatever these may 
be, however different these may be from 
conventional truths, from the truths which 
are ordinarily current in the world of men 
and women. A teacher may hold up his 
own ideals. He may hold up the ideals 
commonly accepted by the majority. He 
may ask that these be looked upon. But 
better, far, far better than another's ideals 
are one’s own ideals, even if it be obvious 
that these fall very far short of these other 
ideals. Far, far better, a rebel than a slave. 
And, will you allow me to say, far, far 
better a devil than a fool. Your own beet is 
so much better for you and for the world 
than any other best. The work of the teacher 
is to encourage, and perhaps to accompany, 
his pupils in their voyages of self-discovery, 
and all his teaching is to this end and to 
this end alone. What he teaches is to 
this end. His personal service is to this 
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end. And the pupils must discover them¬ 
selves, not their teachers or snythini; else. 
Their teachers, and all that their teachers 
brinft, are to help them to discover them¬ 
selves. 

For this, I demand that the teacher 
shall take infinite pains to relate every 
subject of education to the pupil himself. 
There is no subject which is not related to 
the pupil, which does not form a part of 
his own individual Rrowth, which sooner 
or later he will not need. History is part 
of his own growth. Geography is part of 
his own growth. Science is part of his 
own growth. Religion is part of his own 
growth. Philosophy is part of his own 
growth. Mathematics is part of his own 
growth. They are intimately connected 
with him, help him—as part of his very 
being—to discover himself. And this is 
their splendid and wonderful value. This 
is what should make each one of them 
tremendously fascinating to each pupil. 
It is only when they are left unrelated 
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that they become dull and lifeless. The 
teacher must have the magic to achieve 
what to some of you may seem little 
short of a miracle, though in truth it 
should be an educational commonplace. 
If each pupil sees himself reflected, 
expressed, in all he learns, learning 
will become a matter of personal joy and 
delight. 

I demand further that the teacher shall 
realise to the full that in so far as a pupil 
is helped to enter into his own inheritance 
of glory, in so far, that is, as he is helped 
to become all that there is of him to 
become, so far is all being done that can 
be done. There is no failure where a 
pupil walks steadily forward, no matter 
how, to His supreme Self. He may walk 
through what the world may call failure, 
defeat, disaster. Yet if he be walking to 
Himself there is triumph at every step. 
The object of education is not to shield 
from difficulty and trouble, from defeat and 
failure, but to vitalise in all possible ways 
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the inner will to walk forward at whatever 
cost. I am a believer in that old Spanish 
proverb which says that Ood sends us 
walnuts when we have no teeth to 
crack them. I do not mind the walnuts 
so lonft as they produce the teeth. 
Indeed I welcome the walnuts with¬ 
in reasonable limits. Elducation is a 
magnet to draw out the teeth necessary 
to crack the walnuts. Let walnuts in¬ 
numerable demand to be cracked, and 
let the magnet coax out the teeth. 
No false teeth, I beg of yoa I de¬ 
mand that the teacher shall avoid the 
word "ought” to the utmost of his power, 
that he shall avoid the word “ must ” as 
he would the plague, that he shall be in¬ 
finitely chary of the word “ duty,” be¬ 
cause all these tend to the manufacture 
of a dental plate, to the killing of the 
teeth that are real. Let him fulfil his 
own " ought ” if he has one. Let him have 
his own personal “ must ”. Let him have 
a sense of “ duty ” if he must, though 
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I think I would rather he didn't. These 
may, perhaps, be his own true teeth. 
Let him be his own example, and 
leave it at that. Coercion is the abeolute 
negation of education, as is punishment, 
as are orders. Rules, yes. And I leave 
to the thoughtful the task, which need not 
be so very difficult, of reconciling the 
absence of coercion et hoc genus omne with 
the need for rules and certain limitations. 
In other words, I leave to the thoughtful 
the duty of recognising the truth that order 
and freedom are complementary and mu¬ 
tually essential terms. A teacher who has 
to fall back upon the crutches of authority, 
of whatever kind, for the effectiveness of 
his teaching, is to my mind, no teacher at 
all. He may be a hammer. He may be a 
straight-waistcoat. He may be a prison- 
warder. He is nut a teacher. He is only 
a teacher if his teaching inspires all that 
it should inspire by reason of his obvious 
sincerity, of a divine blend of self-fulness 
and selflessness. 
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I now Ko a little further in my demands 
from the teacher than some perhape would 
venture. I demand that he shall recog¬ 
nise with the fullest possible implications 
that his pupil is an immortal soul, with a 
past of perhaps infinite magnitude stretch¬ 
ing behind him, with a present leading to a 
future the glorious nature of which can but 
dimly apprehend. The science of Astro¬ 
nomy, among other sciences, justifies this 
demand. The life in which he finds himself 
to-day is but a step on his pathway, is but 
a partial consummation of his past and a 
dim foreshadowing of his future. The 
child is not a child save in body. He is 
an immortal soul, no less majestic, per¬ 
chance far mure majestic, than those who 
have the poor advantage of years. I 
demand, therefore, real reverence from 
teacher to pupil, from pupil to teacher— 
though the latter cannot, of course, be 
a matter for insistence. The child should 
not remain childish longer than is neces¬ 
sary, though I rejoice in childlikeness in 
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U8 all. Let the teacher be above all else 
the friend of the soul and the adjustor of 
the body to the requirements of the soul, if 
he has the intuition to be able to find these 
out. Let us by all means have regard for 
the age of the body, but let us have equal 
regard for the age of the soul. And let us 
realise that the body is but a vehicle for 
the soul, a means to the soul's great ends. 
The teacher thus becomes the link, the 
most important link, between the age-old 
soul and the vehicles which take the soul 
once more into this outer world. He is the 
soul's ambassador, the soul's friend and 
comrade; and because he is this he may 
have sometimes to frustrate and annoy 
the body for the sake of the soul, provided 
he knows the soul, and takes care that he 
is not frustrating and annoying the body 
for the sake of his own soul, to force it 
into line with his own standards of 
rectitude. We talk of freedom in educa¬ 
tion. There is only one true freedom—the 
freedom of the soul, which is the purpose. 
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as I understand it, of evolution. The free¬ 
dom of the body—it would, of course, be 
a false freedom—may well be the im¬ 
prisonment of the soul. And I am prepar¬ 
ed to deny the body for the sake of the 
soul, if I am reasonably sure of what the 
soul demands. And because I may often 
be quite unsure, I will deny freedom as 
little as possible to the body, though 
relentlessly where the voice of the soul 
speaks unmistakably into ray ears. I am 
concerned with the soul, and with the 
need, the urgent need, that the soul shall 
gain with the least possible delay complete 
control over the body. You notice, I 
hope, how while the teacher has to be his 
own splendid self, he must infinitely be¬ 
ware of imposing that self upon his pupils. 
He is his own splendid self for his own 
sake and that his own truth to himself 
may “ compel " his pupils to grow true to 
themselves. This is what he is a teacher 
for. He supplies what otherwise would be, 
but for parents, of course, a hiatus. The 
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teacher, as a veritable priest, has to know 
souls when the rest of the world is 
content to stop short at bodies and probe 
no further. 

I demand that the teacher shall not 
hesitate to encouraRe his pupils to set out 
on a voyage of discovery both as to their 
Whence and as to their Whither. Let 
imaRination, intuition, reason, all help. 
Let hypotheses be formed and temporary 
conclusions be reached. Let the Whence 
be a source of inspiration. Let the Whither 
be a source of inspiration. Let the present 
be urRod on into the Future by the propul¬ 
sion of the virile Whence and the attraction 
of the fascinatinR Whither. Education 
must really help its subjects to know all 
there is to know of themselves under exist- 
inR circumstances, to become adequately 
acquainted with life as it is at the present 
staRe of evolution. If education and the 
teacher cannot offer a suRRestion or two, 
throuRh the medium of the material at 
their disposal, as to the way in which the 
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nature of the Whence and the Whither 
may be souKht, just as they lead us to a 
knowledge of the Now, they fall lament¬ 
ably short of their duty. At least they 
must encourage enquiry and must take 
care that crystallised dogma does not 
stand in the way. Let the pupils know, 
no matter what they know. L.et them 
establish schemes of things. Let them know 
problems and meet them with solutions. 
Their schemes may be faulty. Whose are 
not ? Their knowledge may bo poor. After 
all, whose is not? Their solutions may be 
inadequate. But whose are not? To be 
groping, to be aspiring to know, to be 
discontented with what for the moment 
passes for knowledge, to be dissatisfied 
with stock answers and conventional re¬ 
actions, fearlessly, even, to pass beyond 
the barriers of the proprieties in search 
of the Real, infinitely to prefer Truth 
to conformity—these are signs of edu¬ 
cation successfully at work leading out 
the soul to become master of its kingdoms. 
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Elzaminations, profeaiions, careers, diffi¬ 
culties, obstacles, defeats, disasters, the 
cramping effect of the inevitable planniOR 
of the educational system to fit an average 
size of pupil, with the result that there 
must be more misfits than fits—all these we 
must, I fear, take in our stride. They must 
not be ends. That at least I feel I have a 
right to demand. When they are ends they 
are mischievous. When they are means 
they may perchance be helpful. I hate 
examinations. I hate the way in which 
pupils are kneaded and compressed into 
careers and professions. I hate the cramp¬ 
ing effect of the generalised system of 
education especially upon those who might 
have become leaders and Pillars of Fire 
but for the system, or who will have 
to become leaders and Pillars of Fire 
in spite of the system. But one must 
take things as they are, at all events 
for the present, hoping, of course, that 
pioneers are at work throughout the world 
cleansing such parts of our educational 
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stable as may partake of the nature of its 
Augean prototype. Let nothing, however 
much supposed to be an end, be taken 
by the wise teacher as anything more 
than a mere beginning, as a mere means. 
Let him work in the light of larger 
and nobler vistas, taking the leaser things 
as they oome in the justifiable assurance 
that a pupil who is full of life will probably 
be able to pass examinations—though I 
hope with Dr. Cyril Norwood that this age 
of futile examinations will ere long be 
over—in the third class even though one 
who is full of facts may achieve the first 
class. Life will stand him in infinitely 
better stead in the future than facts which 
are more often than not the antitheses of 
life. I tell you I am afraid of first-classes. 
They look very well, but how deep do they 
go ? It is not unknown that failure, even 
in examinations, has been the open sesame 
to great achievement in after life. And 
is it not far more imporUuit to be able 
to answer, to one's own satisfaction at 
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any rate, the problems of life rather 
than, mainly with luck, the problems 
of the question paper to the satisfaction 
of the examiner ; thouKh I admit that the 
latter seems very much more payinK than 
the former ? 

If education were for living and not 
merely for livelihood, if education were 
for joy and happinees and not merely for 
temporal success, if education were for 
self-expression and not so exclusively for 
imitation, if education were as much for 
eternity as it is for time, if education were 
as much for service as it is for self-seeking, 
if education were as much for wisdom and 
truth as it is for so-called facts, if educa¬ 
tion were as much for the soul as it is 
supposed to be for the mind, then indeed 
would the younger generation be well- 
equipped for Life. But education tends to 
be static. Only here and there, and now 
and then, is it dynamic. It makes its 
pupils far more respectable than real. By 
reason of the fact that this is an age 
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of Mind, education, concentrating on the 
mind, has practically forgotten, if it ever 
knew, the emotions, and is only now 
remembering the physical body. Yet of 
infinitely greater importance than the 
mind are the emotions, and of no less 
importance than the physical body. Were 
the emotions educated as they should be 
educated, many of the world’s acutest 
problems would cease to be. The prob¬ 
lems of war, of sex, of poverty, of disease, 
would, I make bold to say, be far nearer 
to understanding, and therefore to solution, 
than they are to-day. The right education 
of the emotions is the direct route to 
brotherliness, to the spirit of unity, to all 
that makes for generosity and compassion, 
to happiness and peace. To neglect the 
emotions is to leave brotherliness to its 
fate, to grow as best it can untended, to 
make unity the slave of individuality, to 
exalt competition above co-operation, to 
cause self-sacrifice to yield to self-seeking, 
to force happiness and peace to make room 
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for worry and anxiety. Without the co¬ 
operation of the emotions the mind be¬ 
comes hard and narrow, just as without 
the co-operation of the mind the emotions 
tend to become aimless and uncontrolled. 
Freedom I demand for mind, for emotions, 
for physical body, that true freedom which 
is ordered because it is loftily purposeful; 
and that these may be thus ordered purpose¬ 
fully they need education, that is unfold- 
ment, wise nurture, noble direction from 
within aided by understandinK sympathy 
from without. 

May I now turn to education in India f 
No more splendid background is there in 
the world for education than India, where 
is the true home of education, where the 
deepest principles of education lie imbedded 
in her eternity for those to find who seek 
the Real in regions eternal rather than 
in realms of time. I look over the world 
and I see education everywhere in the 
melting-pot I see everywhere problems, 
everywhere plans and methods, schemes 
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I and projects. I see education extending 
sway over the pre-natal, delvini? into 
psycholoRical temperament, penetrating 
almost up to the very soul itself, 
specifically in the work-s of Mr. 'Eldmond 
Holmes. But is it not mostly tinker¬ 
ing? Is it not mostly taking the child 
as he is, as a child, as an emptineee, more 
as a vase to be filled than, as Madame 
Montessori so truly wishes him to be. a 
spark to be fanned into a flame ? What is re¬ 
ally understood to-day of the child's eternal 
L nature, of the Rreat pilRrimafre of life at a 
particular stage of which he stands before 
us? WTiat is known of the many-coloured 
spectrum of human diversity as the mani¬ 
festation of the white Light of Divine 
Unity ? Who is able to assign to a child his 
individuality-colour with all its wondrous 
significance ? What is known or surmised 
as to the reason why a child is bum in this 
country or in that, in this faith or in that, 
in these surroundings or in those ? Wliat 
is realised as to the differing notee of the 
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various faiths, of the various nationalities, 
- of the various temperaments, in the (treat 
harmony of Life Universal ? Wliat is per¬ 
ceived as to the true relationship between 
the various lcin(tdoms of nature—human, 
non-human, super-human, and as to the 
need of reco(;nisin(t the oblifipitions of such 
relationship for co-operative and therefore 
for mutually helpful livinp; ? How little do 
we realise that education is everywhere, is 
the universal process of Life, is the very 
expression of Life itself, and that there is 
no isolation in education, that education 
at one point affects education at all points, 
that education here or there is affecting 
education everywhere. Do we not need 
to realise that just as all life must grow 
together, and does grow together, so should 
all life as far as possible be educated 
together, so that it may grow beautifully 
together. That word ‘Together’ might 
well be a watchword of modern educa¬ 
tion. How long shall we be before we 
realise that where the younger kingdoms of 
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nature are neglected the human kingdom 
must inevitably remain stunted. Nothing 

I can grow at the expense of, apart from, 
other things. Nothing can grow through 
tyranny, through cruelty, through neg¬ 
lect, through indifference. Neither can 
I the tyrant grow, nor that over which 
he tyrannises. And the suffering of 
one member of the family is the weak¬ 
ness of the rest. You may, if you will, 
carry the implications of what I am 
saying to what you will regard as 
ridiculous lengths. But short of carica¬ 
ture there is no limit to the length to 
which you may not carry the implications 
of that universal brotherhood which 
enfolds all Life. You and I are one with 
the trees, the flowers, the shrubs, the very 
weeds themselves. We are one with the 
woodwork, the bricks and the stonework 
of this hall. We are one with the rocks, 
the earth, the stones. We are one with 
the waters and the seas. We arc one 
with Oods and Angels and men. For all is 
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Divinity in process of achieving self-con¬ 
sciousness, and the ladder of growth is un¬ 
broken from unconsciousness in the mineral 
kingdom to wakefulness in the human 
kingdom, to full consciousness in glorious 
regions beyond the human. Oh that educa¬ 
tion could give us, thrill us with, such truths 
as these through its facts and figures, 
through its subjects and schemes I Oh that 
education could put its votaries in the way 
of understanding the major problems of 
life, instead of leaving them most care¬ 
fully alone I That it could strengthen its 
votaries against all fear, evoking in them 
their natural heritage of courage I That 
it could take away from them the fear of 
death by disclosing to them the true 
nature of death t That it could take away 
from them the fear of failure by demon¬ 
strating all absence of failure where effort 
still remains I That it could make life 
more than endurable, delightful, by show¬ 
ing that pain and suffering are but the 
birth-pangs of power and joy! That it 



could draw the veil which separates 
present from future and disclose the 
splendour of our Destiny ! Why should not 
education do these things, or at least move 
in the direction of doing these things? 
Not, perhaps, so much education of the mass 
variety, but certainly education in the hands 
of pioneers, visionaries, fanatics of the right 
kind. L«t books be written on education's 
larger issues. Let public opinion be aroused 
to demand from education that it shall 
show the way to wisdom as well as point 
out roads of lesser import. Education 
needs to be idealistic if it is to be wisely 
practical. Education needs to be full of 
beauty if it is to be true. Education 
needs to be full of vision and Eternity if it 
is to serve the true purposes of time. 

WTiat an opportunity you have here in 
India, an opportunity that I am afraid the 
existence of an alien spirit in education 
causes us most terribly to miss. In very 
truth you have but to lift up your eyes unto 
the hills whence cometh all help to know 
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of what nature Indian education should be. 
I am guilty of no flight of fancy when I 
say that in the glorious Himalayas, the 
root-base of eternal India, we have the 
keynote to the whole of Indian life, and 
therefore to the soul of Indian education. 
Doee not India draw from these mighty 
mountain Beings much of the faith in 
which a large majority of her peoples 
live? Does she not draw from them 
almost her whole science of art and 
of beauty ? Doee she not draw from 
them her protection ? Does she not draw 
down from them much, very much, of 
her material wellbeing ? True, wc have 
among us our Mussalman brethren whose 
life immediately came from Arabia where 
their great Prophet stood forth in such 
unique magnificence. True, we have our 
Parsi brethren whose life is more im¬ 
mediately traceable to Persia, and our 
Christian brethren who come as it were 
from Palestine. We have our Buddhist 
brethren, but they are of our own land. 
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Yet will not all surely reverence 
the Himalayan Mountain Brotherhood 
for a irrandeur which, though physical, 
must come from some inner power of 
which the Brotherhood is the outer form ? 
For what do the Himalayas stand so far 
as regards education ? Above all, they 
stand for Power, for Unity, for Lofty Pur¬ 
pose. They are a very embodiment of all 
these, and because of these India is. 
Because of these India has endured. Be¬ 
cause of these India, like the phoenix, is 
rising to-day from the ashes of her past, 
those glorious ashes yet smouldering whioh 
the devotion of her children shall fan into 
a Fire more splendid than has ever been. 
And our education, therefore, must be 
Himalayan education. We do not look, 
we need not look, let us not look, to the 
west for power in our education, for unity 
in our education, for lofty purpose in our 
edur.ation, for truth in our education. 
Let us cease to believe that the education 
of the west is the ideal for the east. Far 
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from it. Let us look into the India of 
byeKone days, let us look into the splendid 
culture of our Mussalman brethren, itself 
the father of much of the culture in the 
west, let us lift up our eyes unto the 
Himalayas, and we shall find ourselves 
listening to the song India has ever sung, 
the song she shall sing to-day, the song 
her children must learn to sing with all 
their hearts. For some parts of the 
body of our education we may well go to 
the west. But for the sold never. Indeed. 
I boldly and emphatically say that the soul 
of all education throughout the world is to 
be sought and found in this ancient land of 
ours, and that only as our educational 
brethren of the west gain the wise 
humility which will turn their eyes to 
the east shall they begin to find the 
solutions of many of the problems which 
perplex them to-day. But if great things 
are to be done in the educational field in 
India there must be, I am sure you will 
all agree, unrestricted freedom. Under a 
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foreign systeni of education no youth of 
any land can truly grow. Only with an 
education full of Indian ideals, full of 
Indian spirit, full of Indian power, full 
of Indian unity, full of Indian simpli¬ 
city, full of Indian purpose, full, that 
is, of Indian life, can Indian youth grow 
into Indian manhood, can India be her¬ 
self. You ask: “ Where are these Indian 
ideals, where is this Indian spirit, where 
is this Indian unity, where is this 
Indian purpose, where is this Indian 
life?" I say they are everywhere ; over¬ 
laid by foreigndom, but there. And I 
say that you have but to look up to the 
Himalayas, the Guardians of India, to 
know that all these things still live, are at 
the worst asleep, are to awake once more 
to the glory of the Mother of all lands 
and to the peace and happiness of the 
world. 

For the moment we may only be able 
to aspire, to hope, to dream. For the 
moment all these splendours may be 
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beyond what is called the region of prac¬ 
tical politics. You may have thought my 
address to be hopelessly impractical. But 
unless we dream, unless we aspire, unless 
we long, we shall not achieve. Therefore 
do I long. Therefore have I dreamed 
with you this morning. As our conference 
proceeds we shall deal adequately with 
education in point of time. I pray I have 
not been grudged my glimpse into educa¬ 
tion in point of the eternal, in point of 
the Utopian. If you and I will dream 
to-day. though we find our dreams but 
dreams, others shall come after us who, 
because we have dreamed, shall realise 
our dreams, or dreams more splendid still. 
In the midst of time, then, let us dream of 
what shall someday be. Perchance a 
shadow from our dreaming shall bring 
somewhat of the future down into the 
very present. 
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